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CAMP MONTGOMERY. 


Porrstown, Pa., Oct. 11, 1841. 


On Wednesday, about 3 P. M., the Artillery from Read- 
ing, under Capt. Loeser, arrived, and were escorted by the 
Pottstown Grays tothe ground. They being the first corps 
that arrived, went, with the Grays, immediately into camp 
duty, Capt. Loeser as officer of the day, with his corps 
detailed for guard duty, and the Pottstown Grays on escort 
duty. On Thursday, at break of day, our ears were saluted 
with the booming morning gun, immediately followed by 
the reveilee. We proceeded to the spot, and found all 
busily engaged. The cavalry were arriving every hour, 
together with artillery and infantry ; and by the time for the 
evening gun, there were upwards of two hundred canvass 
houses looming in the twilight. At about 4 o’clock, the 
Governor’s arrival was announced to the troops, who imme- 
diately went to work cleaning up equipments, &c., prepara- 
tory to the grand review, which was to come off on the 
next day, (Friday.) The night closed in dark and stormy, 
with rain, which continued until 12 M. (Friday,) causing 
our march to be a very muddy one; otherwise every thing 
passed off well. Capt. Thos. Tustin’s corps arrived on the 
ground at half past 11 A. M., and took up their position in 
line. The whole of the troops being now formed, the six 
pounder commenced firing the Governor’s salute, (17 guns,) 
during which His Excellency rode up, with his aids, and took 
position on the centre front. The cavalry,who were detailed 
for guard duty during the review, performed their service in 
a highly creditable manner, and made quite an imposing pic- 
ture. The lot being a 40 acre field, was completely lined 
with one dense mass of human beings. It was estimated 
that there were not less than 20,000 persons present. After 
the review, they took up their line of march towards the 
town under the Commander in Chief, and up to his quarters. 
Here the troops countermarched, and again saluted—thus 
ended the grand parade of Friday. After the which the 
troops commenced leaving, having been in camp the time 
required by law, viz: 3 days. This needs correction, 


for this reason. It generally takes a company one day or 
more to reach the ground, and the same time to return, 
leaving only two days and one night in camp. It is im- 
possible for men to learn their duty in so short a time, 
whereas, if they go into camp for one week or more, they 
would be improved in camp service and run less risk of 
losing their health. 


The following is a list of officers. 


Commander-in-Chief—Gen. David R. Porter. 

Aids——Col. Wm. J. Leiper, Col. C. R. » PRVOM, Col. An- 
drews, Col. James Cameron. 

Adjutant General—Adam Diller. 

Aid—Col, John H. Keim. 

Commander—Gen. George Hartman. 

Aid——Maj. John Rutter. 

Brigade Inspector—James Bush. 

Brigade Major—J. K. Murphy. 

Brigade Adjutant—W. H. Holstein. 

Assistant Brigade Adjutant—F. S. Jackson. 

Brigade Quarter Master—Wm. M. Huddy. 

Assistant Quarter Master—Levi Hoffaker. 

Surgeon—Dr. D. M. Fort. 

Assistant Surgeon—Dr. J. A Martin. | 

Right Wing—Commanded by Major Wm. Z. Matheys. 

ist Troop, Montgomery County, Capt Matheys. 


2d Troop, do. “Eady. 

3d Troop, do. «© Smith. 

1st National Dragoons, do. “« Fry. 
Reading Troop, Berks county, ©“ Burkhart. 
National Troop, do. ‘“ Schaffer. 
Ist Troop, Chester, do. «¢ Hollman, 


Left Wing—Commanded by Major John S. Weiler. 
Aids—Col. E. A. Evans, Col. D. Davis. 

Reading Artillerists, Capt. Thomas Leoseir. , 
Montgomery Guards, Capt. Potts. | 
National Guards, Philadelphia, Capt. Tustin. 
Pennsylvania Defenders, Capt. Bradford. 

Governor’s Guards, Capt. Pubs. 

Boyertown Grays, Capt. Boyer. 

Pottstown Grays, Capt. Hobart. 
PennsylvaniaProtectors, Capt. Keiter. 

Union Guards, Capt. Guyer. 

Mustering in all 677, rank and file. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 





BY JAMES REES, 





When I gaze upon the weather-beaten, and, I may say, 
care-worn features of a soldier of the Revolution, my heart 
throbs with feelings I cannot control, and which are unusual- 
ly excited by the remembrance that many of them are little 
better than paupers, dependant on the cold hand of charity 
for the very means of existence. I look upon them and 
memory rolls up the curtain of the past, and imagination 
pictures in colours of stern reality the days of *76. With 
tottering steps the old soldier is seen bending his way to his 
wretched home; the deep furrowed cheek glows with the em- 
bers of a martial spirit, embers expiring in life’s wasting sock- 
et. In that scar upon his forehead I read the defeat of Brad- 
dock, and methinks I see a tall Indian hurling the hatchet with 
a sure unerring aim at his bare and exposed front; he moves 
along the street a living monument of our country’s boast, 
and one of the falling pillars that held up the frame of our 
constitution; his blood enriches not only the plains of Lex- 
ington, Bunker Hill, Monmouth and Saratoga, but it has ce- 
mented more firmly the liberties and the rights of a free and 
independent people. The hand of time is stamped upon 
their heads, silvered o’er, not with their country’s gifts, but 
with the frosts of age. Rich in honour, rich in the remem- 
brance of long gone-by days, rich in patriotism, rich in vir- 
tue, they seem to me like the last rays of a glorious setting 
sun, sinking into the gilded west, glowing like them with 
the riches of light, and the rays of righteousness, to rise on 
the morrow in the fulness of glory, to inherit life eternal. 
There is not one of these patriots but whose aged limbs are 
renovated when they fight their battles o’er again—there is 
not one but whose brightened eyes sparkle with renewed 
fire when pourtraying with quivering lip, the dangers of the 
past, and whose soul shines through his wasted form when 
the name of Washington is repeated—there are but few; 
each rolling year brings their number to a Spartan band; 
ina few short years they will be no more—passed away 
like the shadows of the land; we will then think of them 
and regret that something more was not done to have ren- 
dered them more comfortable and happy while among us. 
I am acquainted with several of these old veterans, each 
one’s life is a history, filled with incidents arising out of 
events which occurred in those days that tried men’s souls. 
Need we ask, are they rich, how they live, where do they 
reside? Ah, how few ask that question for the Par pons of 
extending to them the hand of charity. Charity! alas they 
are indeed the objects of charity. Shades of Washington, 
Warren, and Montgomery, do ye hear this? Your soldiers, 
your brethren i in arms, are now dependant on public charity 


for support!! What is ninety-six dollars to a man incapaci- 
tated from labour, with an aged partner, and, as it often hap- 
pens, with children dependant on them for support—will 
that small pittance support them? NO! One resource is 
left;—the patriot, the soldier, is forced into the gloomy 
walls of a poor-house. This is no over-drawn picture. 
Many of my readers may have noticed an old veteran of 
1735,* whose sturdy frame seems to have defied the ravages 
of time, whose head is covered over with the frosts of nine- 
ty-five winters---he is now seen in our streets sawing wood!!! 
age has not yet dimmed the lustre of his eye, nor enfeebled 
the strength of his arm ;---Time has not stiffened them with 
its rude grasp, and drawn up the current of his blood, which 
gives to this mortal coil power and activity. 

At the age of nineteen, he fought in the old Indian wars, 
under the banner of a king; he, like the other colonists, 
thought of no other power; the watchword of liberty was 
not yet given, nor had the iron power of monarchy gave 
thought to freedom. He fought in many battles that follow- 
ed the blow struck for Independence---he was with Mont- 
gomery at Quebec. And there is one other, whose name is 
well known in this city, a brave and independent soldier of 
°76, a friend, and a fearless one, to the rights of man, he it 
is can vouch for the truth of my statement, and say, “I 
know ApAm Herre: well.” I allude to John M. Taylor, 
Esq., a gentleman and a soldier; fortune, however, has 
thrown around him her gifts, in the plentitude of which he 
can enjoy the last days of his existence free from the ter- 
rors and misery of poverty. Yet he takes the old Wood 
Sawyer by the hand in the public streets, and they fight 
their battles o’er again with as much seeming pride as if in 
the halls of Congress. 


“ They roll back the tide of time, 
And gaze upon some great, momentous age.” 


I mention this poor, though firm veteran’s name for the 
purpose of showing how some of them have to struggle and 
again fight their way through the land they assisted in de- 
fending. The small sum appropriated by Congress is scarce 
sufficient to pay rent, and his failing strength is inadequate 
to provide for himself and aged partner the common neces- 
saries of life. He, like the rest. moves down the stream of 
time, unnoticed and unpitied. Yet there are events in this 
man’s life which “ would harrow up the soul and make the 
young blood freeze;’’ he could tell you of sorrow, of suffer- 


ing, privation and pain, of rapine and murder, of Indian - 
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* He was born in this year, 
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cruelty, reaching to those near and dear to him. He could 
tell you of his revenge, taken in open and honorable fight. 
He could tell you of our suffering forefathers, without shoes, 
without shirts, when snow was on the ground, and Decem- 
ber’s winds were whistling around them. He could speak 
of the Valley Forge, the crossing of the Delaware, and many 
other facts as important and as interesting. But what would 
it avail? He receives what money government awards, he 
is satisfied. He thinks she does enough, and the love of 
country will not permit him to say “sye’’ against it. He 
would not acknowledge himself a pauper to gain thousands, 
and in the 95th year of his age, would throw from his shoul- 
der his wood saw, seize his musket, and follow to the field 
of battle his friends and countrymen. 


— 


In the year 1827 I wrote this little sketch of Adam Hep- 


pel. He was then 92 years of age. I knew him well, and 


many a tale of battle and of strife has he regaled me with. 
He is dead now, the cold grave, (the unmarked spot where 
his bones lie,)is his resting place. He died as he lived, 
a soldier and patriot of the Revolution. John M. Taylor 
alluded to, still lives, and wears the wintry honors of old 
father time thick upon him, with all the calmness of a judge 
and the resignation of a veteran. He was at the battle of 
Quebec, and is, perhaps, the only man living who saw Gene- 
ral Montgomery fall. 
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UNIFORM OR DRESS ADOPTED BY THE ARMY OF THE U.S. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE GUIDANCE OF VOLUNTEER COMPANIES. 





CONCLUDED FROM THE MARCH NUMBER. 


—— 





XVl—sHoULDER STRAPS TO BE WORN ON THE FROCK 
COAT TO \)ESIGNATE RANK. 


A Major General Commander in Chief.—Strap of 
blue cloth, one inch in breadth, and not less than three and 
a half inches nor more than four inches in length; bordered 
with an embroidery of gold a quarter of an inch wide; three 
silver embroidered stars of five rays, the points of which 
shall be in the circumference of a circle, whose radius is 
three-tenths of an inch; one star on the centre of the strap, 
and one on each side, equi-distant between the centre and 
outer edge of the strap; where these stars would come in 
contact with the embroidery of the strap, there must be des- 
cribed an area of a circle, (having the centre of the star for 
its centre, and the radius of the star for its radius,) taking 
out a sufficient quantity of the embroidery to admit them. 


4 Major General._-The same as a Major General com- 
manding in chief, except that there will be two stars instead 
of three; the centre of each star to be one inch from the 
outer edge of the gold embroidery on the ends of the strap. 


#2 Colonel.—Strap of the same size as above; the em- 
broidery on the border to be one half the width, (i. e. one 
eighth of an inch;) an embroidered spread eagle on the cen- 
tre of the strap two inches between the tips of the wings, 
having in the right talon an olive branch, and in the left a 
bundle of arrows; an escutcheon on the breast as represent- 
ed in the arms of the United States; the embroidery of the 


eagle to be of silver where the border is gold, and of gold 
where the border is of silver. 

4 Lieutenant Colonel.—The same as for a Colonel, 
omitting the eagle, and introducing a leaf at each end, each 
leaf extending seven-eighths of an inch from the end border 
of the strap; the embroidered leaf of the same color with 
the border. 

/1 Major.—The same as that for a Lieutenant Colonel, 
except that the leaves will be of silver where the border is 
of gold, and of gold where the border is of silver. 

/2 Captain.—The same as that for a Major, except that 
two embroidered bars will be substituted for each leaf, of the 
same width and colour as the border; to be placed parallel 
to the ends of the strap; the distance between them and 
from the border equal to the width of the border. 

A First Lieutenant.—The same as for a Captain, except- 
ing that there will be one bar at each end instead of two. 

2 Second Lieutenant.—The same as for a First Lieu- 
tenant, omitting the bars. 


Note. ‘The embroidery of the borders of the strap is, in 
every instance, to correspond in color to the button of the 
coat. 


XVIIL—orriceRs OF REGIMENTS OF ARTILLERY AND 
INFANTRY. 


The sash is to be worn on all occasions where the officer 
is in full dress. 
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The frock ¢éoat, as here established, may be worn as a 
cOinmon morning dress in quarters, and on certain duties off 
parade; to wit: inspection of barracks and hospitals—courts 
of inquiry and boards—inspections of articles and necessa- 
riés—working parties and fatigue duties—and upon the 
march. | 

The waist belt is to be worh over the frock coat, and 
When thé officer is engaged on duty of any description, the 
sash is to be worn. | 

The swords of mounted officers will be suspended from 
the belt, by slings of the same materials as the belt, with a 
hook aitached to the belt, to suspend the sword more con- 
veniently when on foot. 


XVIII.—norsE FURNITURE FOR GENERAL AND 
STAFF OFFICERS. 


Housing for General Officers.--Of dark blue cloth, 
trimmed with two rows of gold lace, the outer row one inch 
and five-eighths wide, the inner row two inches and a quar- 
ter; to be worn over the saddle; made full so as to cover 
the horse’s haunches and fore-hands, and to bear certain em- 
broidered ornaments, to denote the rank of the officer. 

The housing of a Major General commander in chief, 
to be denoted by a gold embroidered spread eagle and three 
stars. 
of all other Majors General, by a gold 
embroidered spread eagle and two stars. 
of a Brigadier General, by a gold em- 
broidered spread eagle and one star. 

Surcingle.—of blue web, to be attached to the housing. 

The same as the above for all staff officers holding the 
rafvk of generalofficers, according to their grade; if under 
that rank, they are to use the ‘saddle cloth prescribed for 
staff officers, to Wit: 

Suddle Clath for Staff Officers. —dark blue, two feet ten 
inchés in length, and one foot ten inches in depth, with an 
edging of gold lace; the width of the lace one inch ; ‘to be 
worn under the saddle. 

Bridle.—of black leather’; ‘bent branch bit, with gilt bos- 
ses; the front and roses yellow. 

Collar. —yellow. 

Holster.—covered with leopard ‘skin, or leather painted 
to resemble it; the leather suiting the warmer climates best. 

Stirrups.—gilt. 

Officers of engineers and topographical engineers, the 
same as above, according to rank. 











XIX .—HORSE FURNITURE FOR MOUNTED OFFICERS OF 
ARTILLERY, ORDNANCE AND INFANTRY. 


Saddle-cloth.—dark blue, two feet ten inches in length, 
and one foot ten inches in depth, with lace five-eighths of 
an inch in width; for the artillery and ordnance, gold lace; 
scarlet edging for the artillery, black for the ordnance; for 
the infantry, silver lace and white edging. 

Bridle.—of black leather, gilt bits, stirrups, and mount- 


ings, for the artillery and ordnance, and plated for the in- ige 


; ‘front and Troses for ‘the ‘artillery, red; for the ‘ord- 
nance, blue; for the infantry, white. 





Collar.—for the artillery, red; for the ordnance, blue; 
for the infantry, white. 

Holsters.—to be covered with black bear-skin, or black 
leather. 


XX.—GENERAL REMARKS. 


The hair to be short, or what is generally termed cropped; 
the whiskers not to extend below the lower tip of the ear, 
and in a line thence with the curve of the mouth. 

Vests are not described, as they form no part of the mili- 
tary dress. When worn, however, by general or general 
staff officers, they may be of buff, blue, or white, to suit sea- 
son and climate, with the small uniform button; for regi- 
mental officers, the same, with the exception of the buff. 

The forage cap may be worn off duty, with the frock 
coat and with the shell jacket; in winter, the forage cap, in 
cold climates, will have a temporary band of black fur, two 
and a half inches wide, attached to the bottom, to unite in 
front by a tie of black ribbon. 

Regimental officers not serving with their regiments, nor 
doing duty in the line, may wear cocked hats of the same 
description as those prescribed for general officers, except 
that the loop will be of black silk; the eagle yellow, the tas- 
sels to conform to the color of the button. 

Cocked hats may be either open or formed so as to shut 
like the hat which has heretofore been designated chapeau 
de bras. 

All officers are permitted to wear citizen’s blue coat, with 
the button designating their respective corps or stations, 
without any other mark on them; such a coat, however, is 
not to be considered asa dress for any military purpose 
whatever. 


XXI.—vuNIFORM OF THE NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 
MUSICIANS, ARTIFICERS, AND PRIVATES, OF THE 
ARTIULERY. 


Sergeant Major.—The same as that established for the 
field officers, excepting that binding will be substituted for 
gold lace; the epaulettes to be of the same pattern as that of 
the subalterns; excepting that worsted bullion will be sub- 
stituted for gold bullion; plume, red upright hackle, ‘twelve 
inches long; aiguzlette on the left shoulder, of yellow wor- 
sted, with gilt tags. 

Quarter Master Sergeant.—The same as the Sergeant 
Major, excepting that the plume will be of light blue. 

Chief Musician--The same as Quarter Master Ser- 
geant, excepting the coat to be of red cloth, with ‘white 
linings and turnbacks; p/ume white. 

Sergeants.—Coat to be dark blue, single<breasted, with 


‘one row of nine buttons, placed at equal ‘distances; the skirts 


to extend withm ‘seven inches of the bend of the knee; the 
coat to ‘conform to ‘the pattern of officers’ coats in other res- 


pects, ‘excepting that the cuff shall have three buttons and 


loops on the slash ‘sleeve, to.conform to that designed fora 
Captain; the lace to be of worsted; two worsted ‘epaulettes 
corresponding 4n jpattern with those.ef a Captain; First Ser- 
ant‘of companies to -wear.a red worsted sash; all Sergeants 
to wear the red stripe on the blue mixture trousers,'as de- 


signated for ofieers; same for the non-commissioned staff. 
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Corporals.—Same as Sergeants, excepting that there will 
be but two buttons on the slash sleeve, conforming to the 
pattern of the sleeve for the subalterns; trousers same as 
Sergeants, without the stripe; two epaulettes of the pattern 
for the subalterns, of the same materials as those of the Ser- 
geants. 

Privates.—The same as the Corporals, excepting that in- 
stead of epaulettes, a strap will be worn on each shoulder, 
composed of the same materials and form of the epaulettes 
of the Corporals, with pad and half fringe. 

Musicians. The same as the privates, excepting that 
the coat be of red cloth, lined with white, turnbacks white; 
white plume, upright hackle, ten inches long. 

The cap of the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates, to be of the same pattern as that designated for the 
officers. 





<= FF 


The plumes of the Sergeants, Corporals, and privates, red 
worsted, eight inches long. 

Uniform of the non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates of the Infaniry.—the same as that for the ar- 
tillery, excepting the facings and trimmings, which will be 
white; plume white. Quarter Master Sergeant, light blue 
plume. 

Non-commissioned officers and privates, as well as mu- 
sicians, who shall have served faithfully for the term of five 
years, shall be permitted, as a mark of distinction, to wear,a 
chevron on the sleeves of their coats, above the elbow, points 
up, and an additional chevron on each arm for every ad- 
ditional five years of faithful service. And those who served 
in the war, shall have the addition of a red stripe on each 
side of the chevron. 





For the U.S. Military Magazine. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 





BY JAMES REES. 





During a cessation of battling strife, and while the two con- 
tending armies, (at the head of one of which was the immor- 
tal Washington,) lay inactive, many reconoitering parties sal- 
lied forth,endeavoring to ascertain the number of theirenemies. 
Previous to one of those bloody battles which aided in sealing 
the lasting liberties of our country,.a tall man was seen to 
emerge from the American camp, muffled up in a large mili- 
tary cloak. At a signal given against an adjoining tent, 
which, in appearance, ‘bore a resemblance to those mostly 
occupied by inferiors, he was joined by another, who, as they 
gained the open country seemed to move:more distinct in 
uction towardshis leader, by keeping some distance behind. 
Their walk extended along ‘the margin of a lake, until the 
summit of a rising mountain, which they ascended with dif- 
ficulty, presented to their view a large plain, over which 
they intended ito pass. Silence had heretofore marked their 
footsteps, which, at last, was broken by the one evidently 
the superior of the two,“I think yon light :marks out the 
boundary of the English camp.”’ 

“It does, sir,and the silence that reigns denotes :it at .a 
much greater distance taan you shad ;imagined.”’ 

«J am under thesame impression, it:may prove dangerous 
to extend our:ramble further, here is the land ito encamp, :it 
am'y attack be meditated, it shas‘so many :advantages.”” 


“It is lower, sir, than the enemies situation, true, but look 
at yon ravine, it has many advantages which many will 
overlook.”’ ) 

“Qur enemies,’”’ replied the other, “are not apt to over- 
look advantages, it is for us to forestal them in the vantage 
ground, and it strikes me this is the spot.” 

It so happened, that on the same evening, an officer of the 
British army with five men, had taken «direction running 
in a parallel line with the one taken by the two we have jin- 
troduced to our readers. He had secreted his men in a large 
brush heap which stood in the middle of the plain through 
which our two unsuspecting travellers were wending their 
way. They were watched by the party with some degree 
of interest, and, aided by the light of a beautiful clear moon, 
they were able:to distinguish the uniform, and identify them 
with the rebels. As they approached nearer, the .officer 
bade his men remain silent, and.strictly obey his instructions. 
Unconscious of approaching danger, the two men walked 
calmly on, the .one, as usual, a short distance ,ahead of 
the other. “Halt,” exclaimed the officer. The stranger 


stopped .and cast his eyes toward ‘the bush, that glance took 


in the whole danger which encompassed him; his follower 
made « full stop, ang looked around in seeming fear and,ap- 
prehension. “Halt,” was again thundered in their ears 
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from the inflammable bush,—“ halt, and yield yourselves 
prisoners to the King’s soldiers.” 
“Follow me, sir,’? was the emphatic order given to 


‘the trembling companion of the dauntless stranger, “fol- 


low me, and not a murmur—life and death are in your 


silence.” 

« Shoulder arms, we will teach these obstinate fellows to 
obey.”’ 

The sound of the muskets again caused the stran- 
ger to turn round, but not to stop. The voice of the 
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British officer was again heard,—“ Make ready, take aim 
9? 
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“Sir, sir, will you not surrender?” 

“ Silence, sir, not a word, follow me.” 

“Men, are you ready? Hold,—down with your arms, it 
is cowardly to fire thus upon two unarmed men. Let them 
pass. 

That man was GENERAL GrorGE WasuHineTon, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American army, the other was his 
servant. 








INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN. WINTER ENCAMPMENT AT VALLEY FORGE, (1777.) 


SUFFERINGS OF THE ARMY, &c. 


The day after the battle of Brandywine, Washington re- 
treated to Philadelphia, and encamped near Germantown. 
After allowing his men one day for rest and refreshment, he 
returned across the Schuylkill, and took the Lancaster road 
leading to the left of the British army, fully determined to 
offer battle. This bold step, taken before the enemy had 
left the field of action at the Brandywine, was a proof that 
the late repulse had in no degree unsettled his own resolu- 
tion, or damped the ardor of his troops. The two armies 
met twenty-three miles from Philadelphia, and an engage- 
ment was actually begun between the advanced parties, 
when a heavy rain came on and rendered both armies total- 
ly unfit to pursue the contest. Washington retired to the 
Yellow Springs, but was not followed by the British; and 
he finally passed over the Schuylkill at Parker’s Ford. The 
account of these movements is best related in his own words. 

“The enemy,” he says, “by a variety of perplexing 
manceuvres through a country from which I could not de- 
rive the least intelligence, (being to a man disaffected), con- 
trived to pass the Schuylkill last night at the Fatland and 
other fords in the neighbourhood of it. They marched im- 
mediately towards Philadelphia, and I imagine their advanced 
parties will be near that city to-night. They had so far got 
the start before I received certain intelligence that any con- 
siderable number had crossed, that I found it in vain to think 
of overtaking their rear, with troops harassed as ours had 
been with constant marching since the battle of Brandywine. 

“When I last recrossed the Schuylkill, it was with a firm 
intent of giving the enemy battle wherever I should meet 
them; and accordingly I advanced as far as the Warren 
Tavern upon the Lancaster road, near which place the two 
armies were upon the point of coming to a general engage- 
ment, but were prevented by a most violent flood of rain, 
which continued all the day and following night. When it 





held up, we had the mortification to find that our ammuni- 
tion, which had been completed to forty rounds a man, was 
entirely ruined; and in that situation we had nothing left 
for it, but to find out a strong piece of ground, which we 
could easily maintain till we could get the arms put in order, 
and a recruit of ammunition. Before this could be fully ef- 
fected, the enemy marched from their position near the 
White Horse tavern, down the road leading to the Swede’s 
Ford. I immediately crossed the Schuylkill above them, 
and threw myself full in their front, hoping to meet them on 
their passage, or soon after they had passed the river. The 
day before yesterday they were again in motion, and march- 
ed rapidly up the road leading towards Reading. ‘This in- 
duced me to believe that they had two objects in view; one 
to get round the right of the army, the other, perhaps, to 
detach parties to Reading, where we had considerable quan- 
tities of military stores. To frustrate those intentions, I 
moved the army up on this side of the river to this place, 
determined to keep pace with them; but early this mornin 


I received intelligence, that they -had crossed the fords be-. 


low. Why I did not follow immediately, I have mentioned 
in the former part of my letter; but the strongest reason 
against being able to make a forced march is the want of 
shoes. Messieurs Carroll, Chase, and Penn, who were 
some days with the army, can inform Congress in how de- 
plorable a situation the troops are, for want of that necessary 
article. At least one thousand men are barefooted, and have 
performed the marches in that condition.”’ 

Congress adjourned first to Lancaster, and then to York- 
town in Pennsylvania, where they continued eight months, 
till Philadelphia was evacuated by the enemy. Immediate- 
ly after the British entered the city, Lord Howe went out 
of the Chesapeake with his fleet and came round into the 
Delaware, intending to force the strong defences in that 
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river, and ascend to Philadelphia. To aid in this undertak- 
ing a detachment of British troops was stationed on the left 
bank of the river in New Jersey. The larger part of the 
army was encamped at Germantown, the remaider being in 
the city. 

In this divided state of Sir William Howe’s forces, Wash- 
ington conceived the plan of attacking him by surprise. The 
British encampment extended across the village of German- 
town, and at right angles with the main road. The Ameri- 
can army was near Skippack Creek, about fourteen miles 
distant. At seven o’clock, in the evening of the 3d of Oc- 
tober, the march began, and by the order of battle the troops 
were to approach the enemy by four routes, it being expect- 
ed that the whole would arrive nearly at the same time. 
The divisions of Sullivan and Wayne, flanked by Conway’s 
brigade, were to enter the town by the road leading to the 
enemy’s centre; while Armstrong, with the Pennsylvania 
militia, was to take the road on the right near the Schuyl- 
kill, and gain their left and rear. The divisions of Greene 
and Stephen, flanked by Mc Dougall’s brigade, were to make 
a circuit on the American left, and attack the British right 
wing, while the Maryland and Jersey militia, under Small- 
wood and Forman, were to move down by a road still farther 
to the left, and fall upon their right flank and rear. The 
plan was extremely well concerted, and the surprise was 
complete. The attack commenced between daybreak and 
sunrise. At first the action was very warm in the centre, 
and afterwards on the American left, and everything seemed 
to promise success; but the Americans were ultimately 
obliged to retreat, and leave the enemy in possession of the 
ground. Washington speaks of this event as follows, in a 
letter to his brother. 

«“ After the enemy had crossed the Schuylkill, we took 
the first favourable opportunity of attacking them. This 
was attempted by a night’s march of fourteen miles to sur- 
prise them, which we effectually did, so far as to reach their 
guards before they had notice of our coming; and, if it had 
not been for a thick fog, which rendered it. so dark at times 
that we were not able to distingish friend from foe at the 
distance of thirty yards, we should, I believe, have made a 
decisive and glorious day of it. But Providence designed 
it otherwise; for, after we had driven the enemy a mile or 
two, after they were in the utmost confusion and flying be- 
fore us in most places, after we were upon the point, as it ap- 
peared to everybody, of grasping a complete victory, our 
own troops took fright and fled with precipitation and dis- 
order. How to account for this, 1 know not; unless, as I 
before observed, the fog represented their own friends to 
them for a reinforcement of the enemy, as we attacked in 
different quarters at the same time, and were about closing 
the wings of our army when this happened. One thing, in- 
deed, contributed not a little to our misfortune, and that was 
a want of ammunition on the right wing, which began the 
engagement, and, in the course of two hours and forty 
minutes, which time it lasted, had, many of them, expended 
the foriy rounds, that they took into the field. After the 
engagement we removed to a place about twenty miles from 
the enemy, to collect our forces together, to take care of our 
wounded, get furnished with necessaries again, and be in a 


better posture, either for offensive or defensive operations. 
We are now advancing towards the enemy again, being at 
this time within twelve miles of them. 

‘Our loss in the late action was, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, about one thousand men, but, of the missing, many, 
I dare say, took advantage of the times, and deserted. 
General Nash, of North Carolina, was wounded, and died 
two or three days after. Many valuable officers of ours 
were also wounded, and some killed. In a word, it wasa 
bloody day. Would to Heaven I could add, that it had 
been a more fortunate one for us.” 

General Howe reported his loss to be seventy-one killed, 
four hundred and fifty wounded, and fourteen missing. The 
American loss, as stated by Dr. Gordon, on the authority of 
the Board of War, was one hundred and filty killed, five 
hundred and twenty-one wounded, and about four hundred 
prisoners. In the midst of the action, six companies of the 
fortieth British regiment, commanded by Colonel Mulgrave, 
took possession of Chew’s House, a strong stone building, 
which they barricaded and defended with so much obstina- 
cy, as to retard, for some time, the advance of the second 
line of the Americans, intended to support the centre; and, 
during this delay, Sullivan’s division, which had been close- 
ly engaged in front, having mostly expended its ammunition, 
began to retreat, and, falling back upon the second line threw 
it into disorder. This circumstance, added to the dense fog, 
is supposed to have contributed muc!) to the unfortunate is- 
sue of the day. 

Washington returned to his former station after the battle 
of Germantown, and in a few days encamped in a strong 
position at Whitemarsh, fourteen miles from Philadelphia. 
General Greene was ordered with a detachment into New 
Jersey to operate against Cornwallis, who had passed over 
with a large body of troops to aid in reducing Fort Mercer 
at Red Bank. The Marquis de Lafayette was a volunteer 
under Greene, and distinguished himself in a skirmish with 
the enemy at Gloucester Point, although his wound was not 
yet entirely healed. No event of importance occurred. 
The British recrossed the river to Philadelphia, and Greene 


joined the main army at Whitemarsh. A _ reinforcement 


likewise arrived from the north, consisting of Morgan’s rifle 
corps and part of the New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
troops; the surrender of Burgoyne, and the relinquishment 
by the British of their temporary acquisitions in the High- 
lands, rendering their services no longer necessary in that 
quarter. 

Sir William Howe, having received an accession to his 
strength by several regiments from New York, thought a 
good opportunity presented itself for trying his fortune in 
another battle, if he could find the Americans in such a con- 
dition as to attack them to advantage. He marched out of 
the city with twelve thousand men, in the evening of the 
4th of December, and the next morning took post at Chesnut 
Hill, about three miles from the right of the American en- 
campment. Washington sent out light troops to skirmish, 
but resolved to wait for the general attack on the ground he 
had chosen. This was an adventure, which General Howe 
was not inclined to hazard. After manceuvring three days 
in the front and on the flanks of the American lines, seeking 
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for an advantage which his opponent was careful not to give, 
he retreated suddenly to Philadelphia, having lost in the dif- 
ferent rencounters twenty men killed, sixty-three wounded; 
and thirty-three missing. 

The season being far advanced, and the troops worn down 
by the hard service of the campaign, it was thought necessa- 
ty to make immediate preparations for winter quarters. Ma- 
hy of the soldiers were suffering extremely for the want of 
clothes and shoes; and even the supplies of provision and 
forage were obtained with difficulty. So great was the dis- 
affection of the inhabitants, particularly after the British en- 
tered Philadelphia, that the larger portion of them refused to 
sell their produce to the American contractors, some perhaps 
through fear of the enemy, others from a sincere attachment 
to the royal cause; and even the well-affected were unwil- 
ling to part with their property upon so feeble a security as 
the certificates given on the authority of Congress. With 
his usual delicacy and caution, Washington was reluctant to 
exercise the powers with which he was entrusted to obtain 
supplies from the people by forcible means. The soundest 
policy forbade this practice, as long as it could possibly be 
avoided. It alienated friends, and added a new motive for 
disaffection. 

“TI confess,”’ said he, in writing to the President of Con- 
gress, “I have felt myself greatly embarrassed with respect 
to a vigorous exercise of military power. An ill-placed hu- 
manity, perhaps, and a_reluctance to give distress, may have 
restrained me too far; but these were not all. I have been 
well aware of the prevalent jealousy of military power, and 
that this has been considered as an evil much to be appre- 
hended, even by the best and most sensible among us. Un- 
der this idea, I have been cautious, and wished to avoid as 
much as possible any act that might increase it. However, 
Congress may be assured, that no exertions of mine, as far 
as circumstances will admit, shall be wanting to provide our 
own troops with supplies on the one hand, and to prevent 
the enemy from getting them on the other. At the same 
time they must be apprized, that many obstacles have arisen 
to render the former more precarious and difficult than they 
usually were, from the change in the commissary’s depart- 
ment, at a very critical and interesting period. I should be 
happy, if the civil authority in the several States, through 
the recommendations of Congress, or their own mere will, 
seeing the necessity of supporting the army, would always 
adopt the most spirited measures, suited to the end. The 
people at large are governed much by custom. To acts of 
legislation or civil authority they have ever been taught to 
yield a willing obedience, without reasoning about their pro- 
priety; on those of military power, whether immediate or 
derived originally from another source, they have ever look- 
ed with a jealous or suspicious eye.”” And again; “It will 
never answer to procure supplies of clothing or provision by 
coercive measures, The small seizures made of the former 
a few days ago, in consequence of the most pressing and ab- 
solut2 necessity, when that, or to dissolve, was the alterna- 
tive, excited the greatest alarm and uneasiness even among 
our best and warmest friends. Such proceedures may give a 
momentary relief; but, if repeated, will prove of the most per- 


nicious consequence. Besides spreading disaffection, jealousy, 


and fear among the people, they never fail, even in the most 


veteran troops under the most rigid and exact discipline, to 
raise in the soldiery a disposition to licentiousness, to plun- 
der and robbery, difficult to suppress afterwards, and which 
has proved not only ruinous to the inhabitants, but, in many 
instances, to armies themselves. I regret the occasion that 
compelled us to the measure the other day; and shall con- 
sider it among the greatest of our misfortunes, if we should 
be under the necessity of practising it again.” 

These sentiments were not more the dictates of policy, 
than of wisdom and humanity. He adhered to them through 
the war, and in no case resorted to coercive measures for 
procuring supplies, till every other method had proved un- 
availing. And, in the deference he paid to the rights of 
property, he was equally scrupulous, whether it belonged to 
persons suspected of disaffection, or to avowed and active 
friends. Whiie the former committed no positive acts of 
hostility, but remained quietly at their homes, he considered 
them amenable to the civil authorities alone for their opinions 
and conduct, and not within the pale of military coercion. 

The officers differed widely in regard to the best method 
of disposing of the army for the winter. Some advised that 
it should be quartered at Wilmington; others recommended 
the valley of Tredyfin, a few miles west of the Schuylkill, 
as the place of cantonment; while others preferred a line of 
detached posts extending from Lancaster to Reading. The 
matter was largely discussed in a council of war, and elabo- 
rate arguments in writing were given for each of these dis~ 
positions. 

The opinions of the officers were so various and contradic- 
tory, that the Commander was finally obliged to act accord- 
ing to his own judgment, and on his own responsibility. He 
decided to establish a fortified encampment at Valley Forge, 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia. The ground was 
covered with woods, and bounded on one side by the Schuyl- 
kill, and on the others by ridges of hills. He examined the 
site in person, and designated the particular parts in which 
each regiment was to be quartered. The army marched to 
this place, and, on the 18th ef December, orders were issued 
for building huts. Trees were felled for this purpose, and 
the huts were constructed with logs, the dimensions of each 
being sixteen feet by fourteen. One hut was assigned to 
twelve privates, and one to a smaller number of officers ac- 
cording to their rank. A general officer was the sole tenant 
of ahut. These structures were arranged in parallel lines 
where the shape of the ground would admit, and, when the 
encampment was completed, it had the appearance of a town 
with streets and avenues. ‘Troops from the same State in- 
habited the same street or-quarter. The whole encampment 
was surrounded on the land side by intrenchments; and a 
bridge was thrown across the river to open a communication 
with the country in that direction. Here the army remained 
till the following June. A detachment was also stationed at 
Wilmington, to protect the State of Delaware from the in- 
cursions of the enemy’s foraging parties. 


(To be continued.) 
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